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This executive summary presents the major results of 
the longitudinal evaluation of Project Developmental Continuity 
(PDC). A Head Start demonstration project initiated by the 
Administration for Children, Youth and Families (ACYF) in 1974, the 
PDC aimed to stimulate the development and implementation of 
comprehensive programs linking Head Start centers with local 
elementary schools in order to provide continuous developmental 
support through the third grade for children from low- income 
families. Full-fledged implementation of PDC programs began in 1976 
at 13 sites distributed across the Head Start regions and the Indian 
and Migrant Program Division. Findings of the evaluation suggest that 
(1) the program model intended by ACYF was not fully realised 
'anywhere, (2) local versions of PDC had few effects on parents and 
teachers that were likely to enhance children's social competence, 
and (3) children's social competence was not generally enhanced by 
their program participation. In conclusion, reasons the evaluation 
failed to demonstrate PDC's effectiveness are explored. (RH) 
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PREFACE 

Project Developmental Continuity (PDC) was a Head Stan ctemonstraiion 
pMca initiated by* the Administration for Children, Youth and Families In 
1974. ACVTs aim In PDC was to stimulate the development and Implemenu 
tion of comprehensive programs linking Head Start centers with local ele 
mentary schools to provide continuous developmental support through 
third grade for children from low income families. Full fledged Implemenu 
tion of local programs began in 19^6 at thirteen sites distributed across the 
Head Start regions and the Indian and Migrant Program Division. Federal 
support for local programs terminated in the spring of 1981. 

A longitudinal evaluation of one cohort of children, who entered Head 
Start in the fall of 1976 and finished third grade In the spx\x\% of 1981, was an 
integral part of the projct^t. The evaluation has been conducted by the 
HighScxjpe Educational Research Foundation in, two phases. Phase I 
( 19^4^ 1978) Involved documenting the process of Initial program planning 
and implementation and determining the feasibility of conducting a long! 
tudinal stud>' Phase II (1978- 1982) involved continuing documeritailon of 
program implementation and longitudinal assessment ol impacts on par 
ents, teachers, classrooms, and children. 

This executive summary presents the major results of the longitudinal 
evaluation of PDC and Is based on the Final Report of the PpC ^valuation: 



Bond, J. T Ckitcomes of the PiX: Intervention, Volume I and Appendices: 
Finat Report, Project^ Devek^nn&ntat Continuity Evaluation. YpsllantI, 
^I: High Scope Educational Research Foundation, 1982. 

Wacker, S. 72i^ Process of Program implementation in PDC Volume II: 
^ Rnal Rel)oH, Project bevetopmentai Continuity Evaluation. YpsllantI, 
MI: High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, 1982. 

These and all interim reports are available through the Educational Re 
sources Infcxmatlon Center, ERIC Marginal notes In the text of the executive 
sunrunary refer the reader to sections of the final report thaf elaborate upon 
the Information provided here. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

vuumel THE PDC PROGRAM r 

Chapter I 

The Administtaiion for Children. Youth, and Families (ACYF) initialed * 
Fa)ject Dcvelopmenul Continuit>' (PDC) in 19^4 as a Head Start dem 
i>n&iiation project. ACYFs goal was to stimulate the development of pro- 
grams that coordinated educational and other services to children and 
families from Head Start through children's third grade year in public 
elementary- school Through PDC, AOT sought to reduce the discontinu 
iiies that children normally experience moving from Head Start centers 
into public schools and from home to school, discontinuities that were 
thought to impede learning and development particularly among chil * 
dren from low income and minority badcgrounds. It was hoped thai by 
increasing deveiopmental continuity PDC would enhance children's 

! social cotnpetence--ihtix eveiyday effectiveness In dealing with the en 

^ vironments of home, community, and school. 

The concept of developmenul continuity has shaped Head Start^om 
its beginnings, and has In turn been shaped by the Head Start experience. 
' The three continuity assumptions on which PDC was based are central tenets 
of Head Start philosophy and programming: 

• grouth and learning occur as gradual and continuous processes; 

• deivkprnent is enhanced ui)enprogrants are planned according^ 
cbild*s needs, f km* put of previous e:ffenence in and out of home, and offer 
an orderiy sequence of increasing complexity^ 

• the education of the child begins with the family and, therefore, the 
family's influence, stake and rok in a chiU'sdet^k^mentmmt be explicitly 
acknowledged in any earfy* childhood program 

PDC differed from conx-entional Head Start programs by applying the cm 

cept of developmental continuity beyond the realm of Head Start in the con % 

text of public elementary schools 

The basic PDC program model was defined in formal Guidelines Issued 
by ACVF These Guidelines specified institutional features that should be 
present in all participating centers and schools, providing local projects with *^ 
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^ a common frame^wk for developing fully opcraiio^^ 

realized AOTs intentions and met specific local needs. PDC Guidelines 
wre oi^ized into sr\m component areas: 

^. 

• Adminlscration^ requiring special fimaion staflF and specific decision volume i 

^ nuking structures for project de\rlapment and marugement. chapfer m 

Tabie III J 

• Education— requiring coordlnsned curriculum planning and review* by 
teachei^ at all leviels (Head Stan through third grade); a continuous, devel 
opmentally appropriate curriculum from Head Stan through third grade; and 
individualized instruction supported by- effective management informatioti 
systems (e.g . diagnostic testing, recorcf teeping arul uansmittal) . 

• BlUngual/Bictiltural/VlulticulturaJ Education— requiring specific anen 
(ton to the educational needs of children Ikmi different cultural linguistic 
backgrounds thrcxjgh the implementation of coordinated progtams from 
Hrad Stan through third grade 

• Srniccs for Handicapped Children— requiring early diagnosis, co^ 
ordinated programming ^om Head Stan through third grade, an annual sur 
\ry of handicapped children, and mainstfeaming whenever possible. 

^ • Parent InvDlvrmcnt— requiring a coordinated parent involvement 

program from Head Start through third grade, the use of parents as resource 
pcTSoris in the classroom both on a volunteer basis and is paid aides, and 
parent panicipatton in project management as per requirements under 
Administration 

• Dcvrlopmrntal Support Sef\ice5-*- requiring the provision of ccj * 
ordihated nutritional, medical, dental, menul health, and social services 
from hjead Stan through thirdgrade; scTeening, maintenance of continuous 
records* and communication of health information toparents; and provision 
of informatti^ to t>arents about health resouaes in the community, 

•^Training— requiring (Agoing training of teachers and parents related to 
all PDC component areas 

It anticipated that implementation of these Guidelines would cause 
svstematk^ changes in the behaviors of teachers and parents toward children, 
changes that ^mild increase devekjpmental Continuity and enhance chil 
dren^s social competence. 

ACYF selected fifteen Head Stan grantees in different communities 
aciuss the country to ponkripate in PDC Each profea was given two years 
to develop and implement a fiilly (Operational PDC program before eval 
uation of program impacts began. Over the course of the project; KCtT 
contracted ^ith nvo firms jo provide technical assistance to local projects 
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in their efforts to operaiiunali/e PDC Guidelines and general objectlx-es 
within local contexts, Support for locaPprojecis terminated at the end of. 
the 1<W0 81 schoijl \'ear 
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THE PDC EVALUATION 



An e\uluation ran concunently ^ith the pnigram The evaluation of PDC was 
designed to focus on one cohort of children (together with their parents and 
leai heni ) who entered Head Start in the fall of 19*76 and were expected to 
gniduate Irom thinJ gracft^in the spring of 1981 Only iweK*e sites imple 
mentt*d PDC programs ov*er this entire period and only ten of these con 
formed sufficiently to the requirements of the ev:iluatlon to be included in 
the Itmgitudinal study* reported here 

TTie e\iiluation desigii was quasi experimetital—le . program impacts 
were estimated by comparing outcomes ftjr PDC children, parents/and 
teat hers #ith outcomes for similar (but not randi^ly selected) non PDC 
children, parents, and teachers in the same communities Both PDC and 
non PDC children had attended Head Start, but only PtXT children went on 
to anend the elementary schools participating in the PDC program. Dau 
anah-sis was conducted first at the site level, then over all sites. The data an 
alyt ic strategv' was cfesigped to control for possible bias in outcome measures 
resulting from pre existing differences between PDC and non PDC samples 
The findings reported here are based on a synthesis of multiple analyses 
' PDC can be \i(ewed as a multi step intervention, origiruting in ACYF s 
initiatt\e (de\'ising Guidelines* awaniing grants, prinidlng technical assist 
ance)*bui requiring changes in local institutions ind in the beha\iofs of 
teac hers and parents to achieve its ultimate objective of enhancing children's 
SiKiaf cixn|>eience: 



ACYFs Initiativr 
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|jocal Institutions 



Parents and Teachers 



Social Competence 
of Children 



The exaluatitjn of Ftx: assessed impacts of the intervention at each step sub 
sequent to AOTs initiative E\idence of prognmi impacxs^is summarized in 



the next sectJon. ^xirking back^'arck through these stejis from children— the 
^ ultlmsue focus of the intervention— to local institutioas— the Initial targets of 
ACVFs change strategy 

HNDINGS OF PROGRAM IMPACT 

r 

Impacts on Qiildren voium^t 

CJbafHer VI 

There am i«r>* littie eiidefKe that local PDC ffrogroprts enhanced chit 
drett *i sociai cornpetefice—tbe uittmate obfectit^ of ACYFs demomtrMon 
prv^am 

At no site ^-as children's participation in PDC assix iated '^ith generally posi 
tive effects acojss the five outcome dimiains nieasured Specifk *\caden)k 
Achie%t?ment. General Academic Skill AjMitude. Leaming.Aititude Sr>'le. Atii 
tude tiward Teacher Schtx)l. and Sixial De\elopn)ent Adjustment. Rather 
L^ildren with Head Start backgrixinds who anerxied PDC schools were 
found to be quite like Head Start graduates who attended non PDC schwis 
in the same communities, at least through third ji^ade wtien the evaluatii:Hi 
terminated 

* The ixily hint of a po&sibiy generalized PDC £a\x>ring effect was found 
for the outcome domain termed LeamUftg Mitiide Style During the early 
elementaiv v'eais. PDC children at three of ten sites wer^ found to exhibit 
mate positive learning attitudes sty les Furthermore, a general F^DC &iv;x)rlng • 
trend across all ten sites w:as Indicated by* aggregate tests Hoajever. PDC 
fa\t>ring findings for this domain were not paralleled by findings for other 
di>mains. and the implicatioas of observed differences in children *s learning 
anjtude and st\'le for later social ci>mpetence are n< j| knimn 

Impacts on Parents iwww / 

There Itttie etidence that local PDC fjrogrants affected the behaiior of 
farmer Head Start parents whose chtidrept uihv in the etHiiuation sample 

At tmly one site^were PDC iivxxing effects found for parents of children in 
^ the evaluation sample for both of the outcotfiie domains measured In 
vx)lvement in School and Parent as Educator (clf own child outside schwl ) 
Differences in one or the other outcome domain fistvored PDC parents at two 
sites and nixi Ft^ at two. At half of the sites, no differences were found in 
either domain 

However, parents of Head Start graduates in thoe\:aluati(^ samplewrre 
only a small fraction of all parents whose children attended PDC and non 
PDC schixjls And Information ^Sooxxi "pare?>ts in general ' suggested that 
the\; were spmewhai more likely to be pfesent and actively involved with 
pupils in PDC than non PDC classrcx)ms In feict. PDC fe^txlng differences 
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found ai sc\-eral site?i, and a PDC favtxing trend was found cn-er all sites 
with ffegpird t*i this larger group of parents. Thus. HOC iporent Involvement ef 
forts may ha\r been more successful ^ith parents in genetal" than with the 
small group i^f former Head Start parents whose childnrn were in the evalua 
tlon sample 

No s>'5iematlc relatl^mship was found between findings for either group 
of parents and outcomes for children In the evaluation sample. 

I atoimr / impacts on Teachers and Classrooms 

There um comkierabie et idetice of difference between PDC and non PDC 
teachers and classrooms, bourne, observed differences as often favored 
non PDC as'PDC teacber^/ciassrooms and bad no detectable influence on 
measured cbild outcomes, 

# « 

Ai no site were PDC fau)ring effects found for all outcome domains meas 
ured Promotion of Parent Invxjivement, Classroom Environment. Educa 
lumal Nlaitagement. PDC Encouraged Insuwtional Content, and Learning 
Time Howevrr, feUrly generalized cross site effects were found within all 
domains except Classroom Environment. These generalized effects favored 
PDC teachers classrooms in two domains and non PDC in the other two, 

Reading Promotion ofFarent Invdvement, PDC teachers were more 
likely than non PDC teachers to exhibit positive aniuides toward involving 
parents in classroom activities ai two sites, and on theHverage over all sites, 
thev* were also stmiewhai more successful at actually getting parents in 
vt>lved at five sites, and on the average across all ten sites These findings |r 
relate^to * parents in general" rather than speciflcally^o parents of children in 
- the evaluation sample (sec discussion of impacts on parents, above ). As for 
the degreeao wWch teachers emphasiated PDC Encouraged Instructional 
Gjntent ( healthi^uultlon. multicultural; community resources), site level 
' findings were mixed, some favwlng PDC and others, non PDC classrooms. 
NcvTrtheless, on av^^fage across all sites these aspecis of curriculum tended 
to receK e more emphasis in PDC than non PDC classrooms. The^ differ 
ences beraren PDC and non PDC teachers classrooms had no obvious 
implications for measured child outcpmes, and no relationship was found. 

Differences in Educational Management and Learning Time clearly 
favored non PDC over PDC teachers and classrooms. Non PDC teachers 
wer^iudged to be more effective managers of the instructional and social 
processes in their classrooms at two sites, and a non PDC favoring trend was 
^ . found tner all sites in aggregate analyses. Non PDC children were (Observed 
to spend nkwe time than their PDC peers engaged in academic learning ac 
tlvities at four sites, and on avierage across all ten sites 

Observed differences in Learning Time and Educational Management 
favtxing non PDC clearly were not intended by ApT but ma>* have resulted 
indirectly from the PDC innovation. Specifically, secondary* analyses sug 
gested that tljesc differences might, in part, be due to differences in the prior 
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teaching experienc e of PDC and nun PDC teachers. PDC teachers being less 
experienced un the a\ enige In turn, differences in level of experience ap 
pear u y have been caused by* selection pressures created b>* the PDC innova 
tion that faujred u)unger and less experienced teachers over older and more 
expenenced ones Another (Kissible explanation, that could not be put to a 
quantiutive test but wus suggested bv* qualitative data, was that PDC teachers 
tended to allcK^ate somewhat more tin\e than rft>n PDC teachers to activities 
. that were not strictly ac^emic and not pafticularly orderly." in* kee|'>ing 
with PDC obieciives to prov ide for the develo}^nienial needs of the whole 
child .Although these findings were worri.some. it should be ntKed that non * 
PIXJ favwing differences in thr^iount « if lime devoted to academic leom 
ing bv the average child were nctf asstxiated with Kjwer levels of academic 
skill or achievement among PDC children in the evaluation sample 

Impacts on Insiitutioas 

The itishtutiottai features prescribed In' the PDC Guidelines were not Juliy x munu^ / 
and LonsistenU}' ttttplemHiied at any site, anJ nan PDC schoais often in OM^ftttt iii i / 
/ iorporuted ' PI features " Xeuv^heiess, PDC schools uvre fouftii to differ 
' Jnm non PDC schiHjls at a mafority of sites iti'tbe degree to which they* in 
corporated features associated uith three components of the basic model-- 
Administration, Parent Inivbvment, and Det^ekprnefital Support Services. 

The entire configuration of iastitutional features defining the basic PDC pro 
gram nKxlel wus not fully implernented at any site Moreover, there were 
varying degrees of incmsisiency* mertime in the implementation of panic 
\ ular nnxlel crwiiponenti* at even site Overall levels of Guideline imple 

menLatio|f were ivpic^lly nioderare ^""'''"^N 

Ov erall difterences between PDC and non PIX schixils with res|>ect to 
' l>resiTtbed iastirutional Statures wjere fViund at only four site^^Hn spite of the 
fact tfiat all Kxal Pix" pnj(ljNrfts achieved at least mcxlerate overall levels of 
' ^ Guideline implementation Ai one site the overall similarity* of fpC and n< m 
PIX hoijls vvu^i clearly the result dlflPasion of the PDC nuxiel w*<ihin the 
hxal x huol diMrici. at t)ther sites, more complex forces at hx^l. jJyte, and 
^ federal levels seem to have been resjxmsible for the iastitutional .similaritv' 

k4 PtX; and ntxi PDC schcxils 

The areas of greatest difference between PDC and non PDC iastituti^wis 
I were Administratiofi (specialized .staffing and decisitHv making structures). 
/ Parent Inv olvement ( coordination of elementary school and Head »Surt |>ro 
granis. hiring of (wents as aides, training of parents ), and Devi;k)|imental 
Supfxm Services (ccx^wdinated pnnlsion of nutritiimal. medical, dental, 
mental health, and social services from Head Stan through third grade) 
Nkxiest PDC non PDC differences were fcxind Uyt these three components 
ai a malority oi sites. 

J 0 ^ 
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There linle evidence of relationship between findings of insiitu 
liunal difference and observed impacts on teachers classrooms^ parents, and 
children However, actual levels of parent involvement (for **pa^ents in 
general " if not for parents of children in the evaluatioo sample ) did tend to 
be higher for PDC than niin PDC samples in sites where institutional provi 
sions for parent invx^lvement were greater in PDC than non PDC schools. 

Summation 

Tbe Jifidiftg& of the etuUiOSiou stiggest that ( I) the program model intended 
tjy^ ACYFum not Juliy^ realized anyuhere, ( 2) local t ^ions ofPDCbad/eu^ 
impacts on parents and teadfers that u 'ere Ukety to enhance children s social 
competens:e, and (J) children's social competence u>€ts not generaHy eti 
hanced by their participation in the PDC program. Next, we consider wtiy 
the ev-aluation failed to demoastrate PDC's'effecniveness. 



EJCPLANATION OF FINDINGS 

There would seem to be four possible explanations of why the ev:iluation 
failed to denionstiaie PDC's effectiveness in enhancing children's social 
competence^ 

• The assumptions about child development underlying FDC ar^ incorrect 

• The muislation of these assumptions into action was feiultvr 

• The translation of these assumptions Into action was txcurring in paitici 
paling ccmimunities independently of PDC. 

• The evaluation design and methodology* were Inadequate to delect the 
prognm s positive effects on children's social competence. 

These competing explanatitjas are not mutually exclusivr, and each may 
havie some validity. 

Incorrect Assumptioas? 

PDC grew out of a complex set of assumptions about factors influencing the 
development of social competence among children, specifically children 
from low^ Income and minority backgrounds Relatively few^ of these as 
sumptions were explicit, and fewer still had devrliiped to the poifit of being 
/ testable hvpt^theses when the project got underway* in 19^4 TheValuation 
was not designed to test specific hypotheses about child development and 
has not dt^ne so Rather, the evaluation was designed to determine 5\'hether a 
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program of anion shaped bv* this cdlection of assumpiitjn§MM>uld sigDifi 
canily im^^oie the social compeiemre of Head Suit children during iheir 
flret fe^* >'eani in elementary* schtiol 

In tnir iudgment, the collection ol assumptions underKing were 
iavuffidently realized in operatic inal programs for the results of this evalua 
lion to significantly challenge their correctness Problems sunbundlng the 
traasl^ion of PDC assump(it:ms into action are considered in the next 
setiion ' 



Faulty* Translation? 
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The tnuTslation of ACYFs assumptions about factor^i influencing children s 
^jchl competence into actitwi in\i>lved two rgafor stqxs Finit. ACVT officials 
de\rh.iped a iofiaptuai program shaped by their assumpiioas abi>ut foctors 
influencing the development V)f stxial ct>mpetence and rq>resenting their 
tntentioas for VOC programs that would operate in Held settings Next, hxal 
pnifeiXS dexeh.iped operattonai programs that were su|>jxjsed tu reall/e 
AOFs intentitiiis In w*jys appr^^ifiriate to Kx^l sellings 

Htm well aOTs ctjncepiual program reflected their underKing xs 
sumpiiijns abtnii child development is debatable VCIiat is not arguable is 
AOTs intent thai hxaljirojects would demonstrate this ccinceptual program 
in action and that we would evaluate this deifnoastration Toward that end 
the evaluation has invtjlvrd not only an assessment of program im|m^s but 
an ongoing assessment of the degree u> which AOTs inientioas were ac 
tually implemented by* Icxal projects 

Findings of the evaluation raise serious questicms aix)ut the fidelity of 
the operatitmal programs to ACVT % inientioas Systematic evaluation of the 
fldelitv of ihe tiperaiional progianvs was limited iu ihtjse program features. 
i»penttioi\allv* defined in ihe PDC Cluidelines and required of each projeti 
iuHler the lemts of their gnmtv Ev en ulth reflect lo these maao^iasiiiuiioixal 
features. Kx^l pnigranis were mn found lo have fully Of coaslstently imple 
n>enied AOTs inienticms If these findings are to be believed (and wy 
believe the> are), then what we evaluated were imperfect'^renderings of 
ACVTs concq-Hual prognim. truer to intention,s in some as|>ects (eg. prmi 
sit in of ci>mprehensive nutritional, medical, denuh mental health, and stx^ial 
services) than in others (eg , cixirdinated educational programming from 
Head Sian thrcnjgh third giade) 

As for hiw well ACYFs ultimate intentiom of increasing the continuity 
of children *s experience were miiied. evideiire from the evaluation is less 
extensivT and direct Howrvrr. findings related to teacher and parent out 
ctjmes. together with the "ordinatry peacptioas" of siie vtsiioi^, suggest ihat 
operational PDC t^pgrams did liitJe to alier children's experience during the 
earK* v-ears of jichool in ways suggested by ACVFs conceptual prograQ;uThat 
being the case, one would not cxpeci to find evidence of PDC*s having gen 
erall> enhanced children's social competeiKe and we did nt^ 
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ln^um» av'ailable evidence strongly suggests that the translatioivof the 
PDC conc^t into operational programs was faulty*. 

PDC Not Innovative? 

A third explanation of why the evaluation failed to demonstrate PDCs gen- 
eral effectiveness might be that the PDC concept was not innvoativc— i.e., 
when implemented, did not create programs that were significantly diflfcrent 
from other programs in the same communities. Many of the assumptions 

f underlying PDC and the operational strategies embodied in ACYFs con 
ceptual program were not unique to PDC, but reflected notipns and values 
that were port of the Zeitgeist. Since this same Zeitgeist afifccte^ individuals 
and institutions at PDC sites, both indirectly and directly through other 
federal and state programs, it was inevitable that non-PDC schools would 
embody some 'ojjPDC's intended features. 

State and then federal laws (P.L 94 142) regarding the education of 
handicapped children gradually affected all schools considerecj in the evalu 
ation, realizing many of ACYFs intentions for services to handicaFf>ed chil- 
dren quite independently of PDC. Concern with parent invcrfvement was 
also becoming more general within local educational systems when PDC 
commenced as a result of other federal programs (Title I, Title VII, Em^^ 
gency School Aid Act, Follow Throu^) and as a result of the growing ap- 
preciation by school administrators that parental support was needed to 
raise school revenues during a period of declining enrollment and eco- 
nomic retrenchment. In some measure, instructioniU approaches were also 
changing in directions intended by ACYF though quite apart from ACYFs 
initiative. Over the course of the project all participating school districts 
pressed for, and most mandated, continuous curriculum (from kinder- 
ganen, if not Head Start, through third grade and beyoila), diagnostic testing, 
and some variety of more individualized instruction. And in one site, the 
PDC project, supplemented by other resources, was used to develop a bi 
lingual program that was then difllused in large part to all schools in the - 
community so that the district might comply with court orders. 

Bu^'eii though elements of the PDC concept became less innovative 

*" over th *life of the project as a result of larger social changes, full imple- 
mentation of ACYFs intentions for operational PDC programs continued to 
require significant change in local institutions, particularly with respea to 
linkages between Head Start and elementary schools. ^ 

i'oiume I Inadequate Evaluation? ^ 

Chapter U *. 

It is possible, of course, that local PDC programs generally and significantly 
enhanced children*s social conripetence but that the evaluation failed to 
detea these impacts on children. If so, the evaluation must also have failed 
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lo detect the sorts of differences benveen PIX and non PDC programs, and 
specifically bei\\een the exper^nces of PDC and non PDC children, that 
would have caused differences in child outcomes. 
* The limitations of the evaluation design and methodology are sum 
marized briefly belovv': 

• The power of statistical tests to detect program effects at the site level was 
low given small sample sizes resulting from extremely heavy anrition. 

• The data analvtic methods employed may have failed to control for bias in 
outcome measures due to observed pretreaiment differences between PDC 
and non PDC parents and children 

• The final analytic sample of parents and childrdfi was not fiilly represenia 
tive of the sample entering the program in 1976, much less the larger group 
of parents and children served over the life of the project. And parents and 
children in the analytic sample may have responded less or differently tothe 
PDC program than a niore representative group would have. 

• Measurement/ of impacts at all levels— institution, parent, teacher class 
room, and child was limited and sometimes of dubious reliability and validity. 
Thus, important impacts—such as nonacademic dimensions of children's 
social competence— may not have been measured at all or may have been 
measured inadequately 

• The program's impacts, particularly on children, may only be evident after 
third grade, beyond the temporal scope of the evaluafion. 

Though we do, not rule out these possible explanations of the evaluation's 
failure to demonstrate PDC's general effectiveness, it seems unlikiely that the 
repealed and fairly broad band measurements taken in this evaluation 
would not have rev^g^edjuore evidence of impxaa at some level of the in 
tervention had such impacts occurred at most, or even several, sites. 

The Problem of Implementation 

Of the possible explanations that we have examined in considering why the 
evaluation tailed to demonstrate PDC's effectiveness, one would seem to be 
most pcM-erful and to take priority over the others— that the translation of 
ACYFs concept of PDC into action was incomplete a|id inconsistent. If the 
intended program was not implemented, then no testbf underlying assump 
tions w^cHd have been possible, the intended program could not have been 
evaluated, and it would not matter how innovative the concept was in rela^ 
tion to what was already happening in local communities. 

The difficulty of implementing planned social change has received in- 
creasing anention from social scientists in recent years. All major federal 
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demonstraiion projects —Fol low Thn )Ugh, Planned Variation Head Start, and 
others— tlave experienced serioijis problems wth program implementation, 
that is ^ith getting intended programs actually implemented in field situa- 
tions. PDC appears not to h^ve b^en an exci?ption to this rule, in spite of the 
fact that ACVT's change strategy- tempered the highly directive approaches of 
earh* demonstrations with a strong reliance on iocal problem soking in- 
tended ttt encourage local ownership of and commitment to the program. 

ACVT identiged and defined the general problem to be addressed by 
PDC. outlined a general approach for addressing the problem, offered tech 
nical assistance in solving the problem b>* way of a private contraaor, and 
provided each site with modest financial resources to get the job done. The 
rest was left up to local PDC'projects situated in communities where rep 
resenutives of the school system and of Head Stan (which was sometimes ' 
administered through the district) had professed commitment to translating 
the concept of PDC into action. 

The fact that local projectsdid not fulh- implement the PDC concept was 
a function of many variables internal and external to the project. Our evalua- 
tion of the implementation process revealed four major categories of fiactors 
that impeded implementation; ^ 

• Commitment to the innovation was inadequate to see the project through. 

• Problem soKing capacity' was inadequate to realize ACYF*s intentions. 

• Organizational structures/value5 impeded the innovation. 

• Environmental forces/conditions impeded or blocked the innovation. 

Although several PDC projects were remarkably successful in securing 
commitment to the program and had access to substantial problem solving 
capacity, none was able to avoid or overcome all countervailing organiza 
tional and environmental factors. 

Commitment to Innovation 

Though commitment to an innovation is not sufficient for its ultimate sue- 
.cess, innovation will not occur w^thotit (Commitment on the part of in- 
dividuals at critical positions in the system. Creating and maintaining com- 
mitment to the PDC innovation was problematic at most sites. 

At the higher levels of school district management, initial commitments 
were of questionable substance and generally ephemeral. The larger the dis- 
trict, the more ephemeral the commitment, other things being equal. Prac 
tically speaking, PDC grants represented very minor elements in most school 
district budgets. Moreover, the problems addressed by PDC tended to be 
chronic and not immediately threatening to organizational well being, while 
other problems in the organizational environment demanded full and 
immediate attention —growing financial difficulties, court ordered de 
segregation, state mandated curriculum reform, and the like. 
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GMnmiynent at lower levels in the educational system (principals, 
teachers, PDC staff) and in the communit\'(part!culary' parents of children in 
the program) ^^as also difTicult to create and sustain in some sites. By and 
large, these persons had not been invoK'ed in decisions to implement PDC 
but had tq be brought along after the ba. It should be noced that commit 
ment to the innovTition was generalK* high among staff directly supported by* 
PDC grants (pro^n coordinators and coordinators of parent involvement 
and dexrkipmenul suppon services); however, thev' were frequently not in 
good positions to maishall the commitment of others— often standing out 
^ side line management, being largely- unable to manipulate extrinsic rewards 
to encourage commitment, and competing with other innovation efforts for 
the limited anention, time, and good will of teachers, principals and others. 
Building strong coalitions of persons commined to the innovation was fur- 
ther impeded bv' turnover of personnel at all levels in the system and turn 
over among families served 

Innovation is not always its own reward. Unless satis&ction is derived 
from the process of irtnovation, the conunitment of those involved will wane, 
or to develop in the first place. The innovation procjcss was not satisfying 
to numerous teachers, nianv^ of whom eventually transferred, or were trans 
ferred, out of PDC: some felt threatened by the wave of change that PDC 
caused; some felt overburdened by the demands of program de\'elopment 
on top of alreacK* heavy teaching loads;, and some seriously doubted the 
educational value of the curriculum "changes that PDC introduced. The ap 
parent lack of commitment to or e\'en interest in PDC at higher levels in 
school sv'stems and Head Stan agencies in some communities also cast a pall 
on commitment at lower levels, since part of th<?satis£action derived from 
innovation is recognition and appreciation bv' others, panicularly persons in 
authorit\'. It appears that ACYF contributed to this problem by directing ever 
less anentiun to kxal programs m er the life of the project as agency staff 
tumed over and got caught up in other projects and concems. As the end of 
PDC funding neared with no sign of continuation by either the federal 
gmemmeni or Kx^al district, commitment and implementation decayed 
rapidly at mos^ sites. 

Problcm^Soiving Qqxsurity 

ACYFs approach to innoxation in PDC relied heavily upon the capacit>' of 
local agencies to solve^roblems related to both program development and 
implementation. In retrospect, it appears that ACYF overestimated local 
—problem solving capacity and allowed some projects to be put in oiganiza 
tional positions that made it difficult to dniw upon the problem solving 
capacities of local school systems. 

As mentioned already, the conceptual program defined in the PDC 
Guidelines did not provide operational recipes for most aspects of the pro 
gram, nor were PDC s objectives — developmental continuity and social 
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I competence of children— ilefincd in immediately measurable ways/lhus. 

when sites bought into the PDC Idea, a PDC reality was but vaguely im 
agined And soc>n after fimding began, nriany who were Involve 
ntA-aiion process wondered wtiat on earth they were supposed to cb. M 
institutional features, operationally defined and required by the Guidelines, 
could be put in place, the laiger system willing, but training, classroom, arid 
parent programs by which the intervention might affect children had to be 
found or developed 

The scale of the program devekpment problem varied substantially 
from one site to another. In part, this was due to the fact that participating \ 
schools and school systems varied greatly in the degree to which they al \ 
ready embodied major features of the PDC concept And in ritt, the size of \ 
the development problem was a function of local undemanding of and 
commitment to the PDC concept; ironically those who best understood 
KCiTs intentions may have set themselves impossible development (and 
implementation) tasks. R&D experienjce and expertise also varied con \ 
siderabK^ across site's in ways that did not necessarily match the size of the 
pn)gram development problem. Hofwever, grants to local projects and the 
lime alloned for development did not vary according to the scale of devel • 
opmeni efforts or kxal problem solving capaclticsrbut were roughly the \^ 
same for all sites, _ ' 

The sc^e of the program impkmeniation problem also differed con 
siderabK* from one site to another, depeiltling both upon ;he natu^ of the 
'program developed and upon the nature of the organizational arid com 
^ munitv* contexts within which program implemcnutlon was undertaken. 
VChen implementation of a PDC program component required little change 
in the existing system, problems of implementotlon tended to be few and 
small, V^Tipn implementation required substantial change, problems pro • 
liferated. In some instances no amount of virtuoso change agentry would 
ha\*e cA*ercome the obstacles to Implemenuiion given prevailing values and 
norms, larger organizational needs, legal constraints, arid so on. However, in 
other cases, a different approach to implemenution might have succeeded, 
but change agents did not have adeqtiate uctical repertoires. Frequently, 
problem solving capacity was also constrained because individuals in key 
organizational positions, whose clearance was necessary for implementa 
lion, were not sufficientl>* cxmimiiied to the inrtovation even though the 
propi^Kied change did not canflici with specific organizational needs and 
values. 

Staff lumoier also affected problem solving capacity— sometimes for 
the better, often for the worse as committed and experienced PDC innova 
tors moved to other things. And there was a suggestion at some sites that 
innovative staff may^ have burned themseh'es out In overly demanding de 
velopment efforts, leaving little eneigy or will to Implement. 

ACYF did not ignore the li miutlons of local problem solving capacity in 
designing their intervention strategy On the cxmtrary , they anticipated local 
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needs foe additional problem solving support bv' offering technical assist 
ance through private contractors, ( One fimi prov ided les ^nical assistance in 
phase I. another, in p^iase II of the projea. ) Hovv'e\er, this provision ^^-as not 
sufficient to meet local needs. In part, the problem with ie<. hnical assistance 
^•as a functitm of inadequate problem solving capacity* among technical as 
sistants who did not ah^'ay's share AC\T*s visit^n of PDC and i)r could not 
themselves solve the problems of translating this vision into action And in 
pxm the problem resulted frtjni the inability* of kxal PIX pri>jetXs to effec 
tiveht' utilize the technical assistance resources offered 

Organizational ScructuresA'aiues 

PDC projects wre placed in organizational contexts that were nt^ alu-av^s 
conducive to effective Head Start school linkage Of particular significance 
for implementation ^as the nature of existing organizational relationships 
beDAeen Head Start and the public schools and theliinjdural relatioaship of 
the local RX projects to this existing s-ystent U\ some sites, Head Stan was 
managed by the school distria while in others Head Start was managed by 
completely indei^endent agencies (Communitv .Action Agencies) account 
able onW to regional Head Start offices and AC\}\ In some sites, Head Start 
classrtxjnis were locked in elementary schtxjis, and PlXl projects oj^erating 
in these sites were considered examples of Early Childhtxxl sSchotjIs: jhe 
remaining PDC projects u'^re referred to as Preschtx)! School Linkage 
models. Finalk. the relationship of PDC projects, bv* way of the PDC co 
ofdinator. to line management in Head Start ^d or the public schtu ils viaried 
considerably Suffice it to note here that linkage tended to be more effective 
cTver the course of the project when ( 1 ) Head Start was managed by* the kxal 
school district, (2 ) Head Start irlasses were kx^ted within the elementary 
school, anii (3) the PDC coordinator u-as in a line management position 
uith respcLi to teachers (sometimes as principal sometimes as an assistant 
principal ) This i>ptimal situation obtained at five sites.^Ai sites ufiere other 
oqy^i/atiimal arrangements prevailed, ver\* ci.)asidQrable effort was re 
quired tu build organizational bridges, which were it best fragile and in 
coastani need of repair l/nder such circumstances, fqiplementailon was 
found to be less consistent over time, typically declining as personnel turned 
over and initial commitments wore thin. 

PDC also went against the grain of certain deep seated values and at 
titudes prevalent in mt^ school settings. Many teachers and princij^ls did 
not view parent;^ as significant educational resources that might be more ef 
fectively utilized by the school; similarly, many did not believe that schixjis 
should anempt to assume responsibility for the *'whole child * but rather that 
they should anend to children's specific academic rieeds leaving the rest up 
to parQT^and the everyday experiences of gnwing up Another area in 
which values and attitudes impeded the innovation involved communica 
tion and collaboration betueen Head Start and elementary school teachers 
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Regmlless of ph>*sical piuximiiv the social distance between these two 
groups, resulting from professional and socioeconomic dlficreiKes, re* 
mained an obstacle to substantive linkage of Head Start and elementary pra 
grams at most sitea 

^ Envlrcxunentai iHKces/Qmditk^ 

Uxal implcoJfniaiion eflSoiis fifequently met with countervailing farces and 
conditions in their organiz^ional, community, and larger cnvlrtximcnts thai ^ 
simpK' could not be overcome, however ingenious local pioblan solvlng 
^ mi^ have been. Some of these fiwofs were prcseru prior to ITCbii were r^ 
lecognized tjr were underestimated by would-be innovatofs. Other Extocs 
emcfgcd durir^ the life of the pa)Jea and could not have been antidpaiedx 
All the PDC projects were sub|ea to economic forces beyond locSflj 
control— high inflation, recessk)n, and buc^ cutbacks. Inflation diamati 
cally eroded the purchasing power of relatively suble PDC grants fttxn 1974 
through 1981. making it necessary to reduce project staffing and other ex 
penditures at all sites/School district budgets were also affected by general 
economic conditions, often in conjunction with declining enrollment, high 
wage settlements for teachers, and public refusal to approve property tax 
levies sufficient to meet school district operating costs. The consequences of 
budgetary retrenchment ^reductions in classroom teaching staff, reassign 
ment of teachers, shortened class days (at least tempocarily), diminished 
provision of inservice training and reloise time, and cuts in specialist staff 
and special activities— ^ere experiencecl in some measure by all sites dur 
ing the last three years of the protect. And implementation of the PDC pro^ 
gram was negatively affected by such economic factors at every site. 

Changes in educational policy at federal, state, and local levels 6e 
quently interfiered vvith implementation of PDC programs, sometimes im 
peding implementation and sometimes blocking it and forcing revisions in 
the PDC program. Bilingual education polkries, fbrexample. were very much 
in flux during the life of PDC, and changes in these policies at district and/or 
state levels forced changes in PDC bilingual programming at all three bi 
lingual demonstration sites. Growing concerns with accountability in educa 
tion and effective teaching of bask: skills led several states aad most local 
school dis^cts to develop and implement certain universal instructional 
standards and, in a number of cases, univecsaf materials and methods. To the 
extent that PD evaluation systems and culrkaila contradicted what was man 
dalied by higher authority, PDC programs were compell^ to change. 
Though mandated changes did not usually require abandonment of the en- 
tire PDC concept, they frequently meant giving up certain unique features of 
PDC that reflected ACYFs concern with the ''whole child'* not merely the 
' academic child '* 

High residential and (ob mobility are conditions of contemporary 
American life that PDC could not sflter. Over the course of the project, high 
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mobiliry* produced tumow ar all lewis of PDC: ACYF prpgram aaff changed; 
local PDC project faS changed; technical assisuince coouactors changed; 
technical assistance suff within contraciors changed; school district and 
^Head Sun pcRonnel ai all levels changed; children and parents came and 
^ went in great numbers. Malnuinlng commitment and problem solving ca 
pacity under such conditions was eximor^inarily difficult. For example, to 
the extent that teaching In PDC was different from teaching 1^ conventional 
programs, each new teacher had to be socialized into the PDC culture The 
scKiallzation of new teachere into the prt)gram relied In part upon informal 
prixesses— daik interactions >^1th other teachere and memt)ers of school 
and pmjeci suff Howevier, unless old and new hands engaged in team teach 
Ing, which v^as an uncommon arrangement in PDC. old hands had relatively 
hnle dirctn knosvledge of, much less direa Influence on. the educational 
process In classrtxjms run by new teachers Thus, soclalizatii^n of new hands 
aist) necessiuted more ftjrmal processes— specifically training in the pro 
gram model But pmject investments in training were never as high as KCtT 
expected and decreased over time due to varioas fisictors including declinlrig 
firujeci and district rescxirces and changes in unk>n C(>ntracts limiting the • 
demands that could be placed ujxm teachers outside nomial schcx)l hours, 
Cijnsequently. efforts to gain commitment from and change the behavior of 
new recruits were seriously impeded. 

The vartims problems posed by high residential and job mobility* 
among persoas |>anicl|>ailng in PDC at all levels call Into question the fun 
damenul viability of the PDC innovatliDn in contemporary- sixietv Tumwer 
among teachers and suff made It difficult or Impossible to prmide children 
with developmaiul continuity in the context of schwl Even had o|>timal 
developmenul continuity been achieved in Head Surt school contexts, 
there would have been no wav' of keeping children within these optimal en 
vironments Indeed. 73% of children entering the PDC program at Head Surt 
were no kxiger enrolled in PDC schixils bv* third grade And at several sites 
PDC was perceived lo have increased the discixitinuify experienced by* 
* mijblle children by offering an educational program substantially at variance 
vvith dlstriti nomis Pan icifWit turnover >\as least problematic at the one site 
where maior features ijf the local PDC program were adopted by the district 
for all elemenury* schools 

Summation ^ 

AOTs anempt to demonsuate the PDC concept met >\ith myriad obstacles 
Hindsight suggests that some obstacles might have been avt^lded by employ* 
ing a different change strategy at the federal level, while others might have 
been avoided by promoting a more modest innovation. But some obstacles 
simply could not have been anticipated or oveaome, rather, innovators at all 
levels had to adjust to or live with circumstances In their environments over 
which they had no cAnirol. 

Collectively, the many federally sponsored Innovation efforts i>f the past 
two decadey^regardless of their individual success—have inaiguably al 
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tcred MntTiiM cducatkm pantcularK* with respect id its treaiinent erf cca 
nomicalK d^^Kiantaged and minodt>' children Though PDC was not fully 
implemented am-w+iere insoEair as we could determine, the effoft to put the 
PDC ccmcepi into action ceiuinly left its mark on many individuals and in 
stitutions, contributing in jionie measure to incremental change in the values, 
^orms, and anual programs that AOT sought to influence 



CONCLUSIONS 



In spite of considerable unceruini>\ we feel it tnir respor^ibiliiy to venture a 
best guess' as to meaning and implications of the evaluation's findings 



In genewi, iocai PDCpnpgmms ek> mti seem to haw pmtided children 
uitb experiences timtuvfr importantly and sysiemaHcaUy different /m 
the experiences of simHar non PDC cbiidren in the same communities. 
w ^JT ttis reason alone, quite apart from the etMiiuation 's findings related 
yo impacts on children, do not beUeve that PDC generally and signifl' 
aiiptly enhanced children 's social competence. 



The rekititv lack of significant differences in the proximate environments 
and experience of PDC and rwn PDC children seems to hatv resulted fmm 
(I) inct>mplete and inconsistent implementatitm of ACYTs intentions in 
local PDC programs and (2 ) concurrent changes in non PDCschtiols that 
significantly reduced actual and potential program differences at the f 
IfK'al letvi. Prohlerrts of implementation might have been reduced by 
AC^Ts employing a different chartge strategy: houmvr, changes in non- 
PDC schools that made them more like the PDC model uwe historical 
'accidents " that could not have been avoided but might be tieuvdaspar 
tkilly vindicating the PDC concept. 



The evaluation of PDC urn both flawed and premature. Some of its flaws 
amid hatv been avoided-^g., by having better antic0aled the occur- 
rence and limitiftg effects of sample attrition. Otherflaws simply reflected 
the current state of the art-^e^., the unavailability of adequate measures 
of social competence arul the nuHmentafy r$ature of the construct Hind- 
sight abo suggests that the summative evaluation utis undertaken pre- 
maturely, ru)t simply before adecpsate metho€k)logy had been devekped. 
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but be/iprr tbef^ uw any substanti^etiOence that itnal PiX: programs 
urre affecting cbiidrm's experimce in uHiy$ that uwe impf^rtantty dif 
ferent from^ji^t bafjpened in the community at large 

The hssons (earned fhm PDC do not suggest tbat the notion of linking 
Head Start uitb elementary^ school pn^grams is either wrong or futile 
Seither should u^ conclude that planned social change or useful emlua 
tHJkt is impossffjle Rather, the PDC experience, together uith the experi 
ences gained in similar initiatit «f otw the past decade, teach us humiliiy 
and suggest that fut fire efforts be mttre modest, focusett and informed by 
p€ist ejf)erience and cartful pn^gram ami etttluation tlesign 



